THE    GREAT    TUDORS
the jaded eyes of the twentieth century as a sort of evil
wraith, trailing clouds of Shakespeare in his train, declaim-
ing in unimpeachable though unfamiliar English sentiments
that seem boring to a weary generation, and wearing a
nimbus, very shadowy and uneven, of natural philosophy.
*             *             *             *             *
" He sold justice," says Macaulay; and it is undeniable
that he fell on the charge of accepting bribes as Lord
Chancellor. But the paradox of his position is that he would
not have fallen if he had accepted bribes. The satisfied
purchaser does not object. Aubrey, Egerton, and Lady
Wharton, the petitioners against him, had lost their cases.
It is true that either directly or indirectly he took gifts from
litigants; but no one has been able to show that his judgments
were unjust. Bacon himself, an old man at the time and all
too well aware that the end of his public life had come,
pleaded guilty and cast himself on the mercy of his judges.
But to take this as evidence against him, on the plea that if
he had admitted so deep a guilt without deserving it he were
mean indeed, argues too great a zeal to pass judgment.
He knew that it was his own and his friends' importunities
and not his gifts which had won his position; and Bucking-
ham's behaviour in the matter of his brother and Coke's
daughter, when Bacon's action had the fullest justification,
showed how slack was his grasp upon the Great Seal. He
had witnessed the ruin of many another in an age dominated
by capricious majesty. He attempted to make the best
bargain he could; and, in fact, he achieved his aim-
Throughout his life Bacon had been short -of money. He
was not bred to penury. The son of the Lord Keeper,
acquainted with the Court from his boyhood, he never came
to terms with the actual conditions of his life. Elizabeth
called him her " little Lord Keeper "; but though, in later
years, he kept the Great Seal, he could never keep accounts.
He was twice imprisoned for debt. Once he was seized as
he left the Tower, where he had been engaged on the
Queen's business; and his perversity saw in this only a
subject of grievance against his debtors. At his marriage he
would have been accounted a rich man even on modern
standards. But he loved to live sumptuously. He gave
lavishly. In fact, he never lived within his means; and the
consequent slavery persisted even when he was Lord
Chancellor. He accepted presents. In the New Atlantis he
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